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General Ariicles. 


Some of the Common Bovine Gastric Ailments.* 
By A. S. Apams, M.R.C.V.S., Dursley. 


I have selected as my subject, “Some of the 
‘ommon Bovine Gastric Ailments,” because, in 
most districts now-a-days, milk production is 
the sheet anchor of the agriculturalist, and any 
condition that interferes or reduces the production 
of milk, the owner will seek expert advice to 
remedy. Speaking generally of milk production, 
gastric conditions account for a large majority 
of the cases of failure in the milk supply, and in 
my experience ail acute stomach affections have 





one common symptom, in being accompanied by 
a groan or a grunt, experience in the character 
of which is practically essential, in my opinion, 
both for a diagnosis of the condition existing, 
and a prognosis as to recovery. 

We that nature’s food is the 
most easily assimilated, and that our services are 
very much more in request during the winter 
period, while these animals are on artificial diet, 
than in the summer when at pasture. In winter 
the owner of the herd decides the diet, and while 
some may, and do, put into practice the methods 
of feeding which science and experience have 
shown to be best and most economical, I am sure 
you will bear me out in saying that a very large 
number do not, and when this class of owner 
introduces great sudden changes in the diet, our 
services are then in request. 

There is no organ in the dairy cow more easily 
upset by weather changes than the stomach, 
and in many cases which at the outset might 
be simple, days of delay bring about a _ very 


are all aware 


serious condition. 

All changes of diet of the dairy cow should be 
of a gradual character, in order that the stomach 
may become accustomed to the change before a 


* Read before a meeting of the Mid. West and South 
Wales Veterinary Associations at Gloucester, on 13th 
January, 1921. 








full quantity is given. It is remarkable that 
during the war period this animal lived and _ pro- 
duced milk on what in pre-war days would have 
been considered an impossible diet. 
Rumination requires that the first 
be moderately filled with coarse food in need of 


stomach 


remastication as well as a considerable quantity 
of fluid; the diet therefore should comprise a 
certain amount of long food and an abundant 
supply of water. If the organ be insufficiently 
filled, the abdominal muscles do not give their 
The 
thoroughly masticated bolus of normal rumination 
passes directly to the third taking 
with it any fluid material that may be in the 
cesophageal canal, and the result of a period of 
rumination being the considerable reduction of 
the contents of the rumen. The normal rate of 


necessary help for rumination to take place. 


stomach, 


' the action of the molars during rumination in health 


is about sixty per minute, and the experienced 
attendant should quickly recognise when a par- 
ticular member of the herd is ruminating very 


| slowly and withhold a proportion of the succeeding 


meal. The daily rumination of the normal 
/ animal occupies approximately seven hours. 


DISORDERS OF THE RUMEN. 


Impaction.—This condition signifies an inordin- 


ate accumulation of food in the organ, and is 


invariably produced by a diet deficient in sap. 


| One can see while in succulent pasture the rumen 


very much more distended without ill effect, as 
rumination under those conditions takes place 
and the bulk is relieved, but when housed and on 


' a dry diet, impaction is of common occurrence. 


Any circumstance or diet that interferes with 
rumination leads the way to impaction of the 
rumen, such as indifferent fodder producing a 
catarrhal state of the mucous membrane of the 


_ stomach or a depressed functional activity at a 


particular period (viz., parturition). 
Symptoms.—These vary greatly with the quantity 
and the quality of the material in the organ. 
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The abdomen is distended, and that portion of 
the rumen which can be manipulated, lying 
between the ileum, lumbar vertebre and the 
last rib, projects; and when manipulated feels 
doughy, soddened and pits on pressure if the 
impaction is considerable. Grunting is in 
evidence with or without pressure on the situation. 
Rumination is suspended and appetite disappears. 
The back is arched. This position tends to 
relieve the pressure on the abdominal walls and 
diaphragm, and it is my practice to put the hand 
on the middle of the back, exerting a little pressure, 
thereby making the stomach show the full extent 
of the contents. Where impaction is of a lesser 
degree and the grunting symptom is not in evidence, 
this, if carried out, will then produce a grunt. 
Colic is an occasional symptom—the pulse and 
temperature is practically unaltered. 

Prognosis.—This depends on the response to 
treatment, and is usually favourable. If the 
response is slow, complications may arise. 

Treatment.—The stage and the period that this 
condition has existed, with the complications 
that may have arisen, will decide the treatment. 
Aperients, followed by nerve tonics and stimulants. 
Should there be a returning appetite after initial 
treatment, care should be taken that the volume 
of food allowed is small. Further, if the cause 
of the impaction is coarse food, naturally this 
type should be withheld, otherwise it is most 
common where these precautions are not strictly 
adhered to for the attendant to offer the usual 
diet which produces the impaction, with the result 
of a quick relapse, and what would otherwise 
probably have been an uninterrupted recovery, 
becomes a grave condition caused by complications. 
Food during the attack should be withheld for a 
time. Fluids in this condition will assist recovery 
and should be allowed in the shape of thin gruels, 
which I very much prefer the animal to drink 
voluntarily, as extensive drenching with large 
quantities leaves an abraised condition of the 
palate. Rumination is the early symptom of 
convalescence, and until this takes place, solid 
food in any quantity should be withheld. It is 
my practice to have the gruel for these cases 
made from the dust of linseed cake that falls through 
the cake crusher. When rumination has taken 
place, small quantities of fine hay may be allowed, 
and a return to the full bulk should be deferred 
for at least seven days in order to give time for 
full return of tone to the walls of the organ. 
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Acute Tympanitis.—This is an abnormal 
accumulation of gas in the rumen, which, by its 
pressure exerted on the walls of the rumen, pro- 
duces paralysis of its walls. Normally, there is 
always a quantity of gas in the rumen, due to 
fermentation that is going on, and which, in health, 
is eructated through the csophagus, but the 
volume of gas in tympanitis may be alarming 
and the patient distended correspondingly to the 
volume present. 

The affection may be acute, sub-acute or chronic. 
In the acute case the distension is not only confined 
to the left side, but shows on the right side also 
to a very considerable extent, and if relief in this 
case is not forthcoming quickly, death will take 
place due to pressure being exerted through the 
diaphragm, and assisted possibly by absorption 
of gas; my opinion being that in the rapidly 
fatal case suffocation is the cause of death. 

This acute tympanitis may be divided into two 
forms. Firstly, that in which the gas is com- 
pletely separated from the food. This is easily 
ascertained from the history of the diet or from the 
manipulation of the rumen, which discloses the 
free gas without any solid matter. Secondly, 
wherein the gas and food are intimately mixed, 
a condition invariably associated with the turning 
out of hungry animals upon young growing clover. 


Etiology.—_Some of the acute and _ rapidly 
developing symptoms of acute tympanitis are due 
to obstruction of the cesophagus by insufficiently 
masticated roots or cabbages, and in these cases 
the trocar and cannula should be used prior to 
the removal of the obstruction by the probang, 
because this will give immediate relief and facilitate 
the removal of the obstruction. 


Where animals have been turned out from short 
rations to young growing clover, there will be 
generally more than one animal found to be 
affected at the same time. Similarly, turning 
out on frosted pasture will produce a like condition. 
Acute tympany is also associated with the greedy 
devouring of large quantities of frozen roots, 
particularly if the animal is in any way predisposed 
to indigestion. Any sudden change in diet or 
food in which fermentation has taken place will 
produce this condition. Vegetable poisoning, 
in many cases, is also associated with tympany. 

Symptoms.—These are only too obvious, and in 
the first form the rumen and the whole abdomen 
are distended and drum like. In the second 
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form, the distension is not so great, and on mani- 
pulation the fermenting mass is distinctly felt. 
Prophylaxis. Restricted grazing on the pastures 
productive of the condition, and the provision of 
other food prior to entering the pasture. These 
pastures should not be entered while in a wet or 
soddened condition. In modern cowsheds a 
water supply is provided by ball-tap arrangement 
in the stalls, and the temperature of the water 
in these sheds does not fall to such a low degree 
as to be a cause, but where water is carried in frosty 
weather, the temperature of the water should be 
raised before the cows are allowed to drink. Cattle 
leading an outdoor life apparently can with 
impunity drink water of a lower temperature 
than those housed, inasmuch as very seldom 
are ill-effects seen where the ice is broken for them 
to drink. This, to my mind, is accounted for 
by the exercise. Frozen roots should be avoided 
by storing supplies under proper conditions. 
Decomposing roots should be similarly avoided 
altogether, and all changes of diet should be gradual. 
Treatment.—Tapping, when the gas is free, 
should be at once resorted to, and relief of course 
is given at once. This I prefer to the use of the 
hollow probang, which entails more assistance, 
though may be as effectual. It is my practice 
to have the situation for tapping at a point equi- 
distant from the ileum, lumbar vertebra, and 
rib, the trocar to be pointing downwards to meet 
the ground at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
Further, that the cannula be pressed well down 
into the rumen in order that the movement of the 
rumen, which will take place shortly after the first 
relief, does not displace the cannula into the 
peritoneal cavity, thereby necessitating a second 
puncture of the rumen wall. I usually, in addition, 
introduce into the rumen through the cannula 
a considerable warm solution of some antiseptic. 
This treatment is generally successful without 
any other medicinal aids, and with the advice 
as to future diet, there is recovery. In the other 
case where gas is not free results are very different. 
Tapping may give some relief, but is generally 
followed by the bubbling of semi-fluid material 
in the cannula, and a decision may have to be 
arrived at whether rumenotomy or slaughter is 
in the best interests of the owner. Education and 
local knowledge during recent years has practically 
abolished danger in cases from feeding on young 
clover, and I have not had to perform rumenotomy 
on a single animal during the past seven years, 
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With fattening bullocks the owner generally 
decides on slaughter. 

Curonic Tympany.—This is the habitually 
intermittent gaseous distension of the rumen. I 
will include in this part the sub-acute form, which 
is only of shorter duration and earlier recovery. 

Etiology.—The causes are varied and many. 
Any conditions which produce acute tympany 
may have, as a sequel, the chronic type, due to 
the atonic state of the walls of the rumen, resulting 
from the acute attack. Inferior foods are 
associated with this condition, in young animals 
presence of hair balls, and in adults, foreign bodies. 


Symptoms.—Undue distension, especially after 
food, with subsequent collapse, increasing periods 
of the distension, till it bridges the time between 
meals. Rumination is very irregular and in 
abeyance when the tension of the rumen is con- 
siderable, the patient loses condition and ultimately 


the distension becomes persistent. 
Prognosis.—Should be very guarded. 


Treatment.—My experience has been that this 
is unsatisfactory. I have had several cases in 
the adult, and have observed that some of these 
occurred in animals (and you will find them 
in all herds) that will persistently graze abnormally 
upon low limbs of trees or overhanging hedgerows, 
while their companions have been content to feed 
upon the luxuriant grasses of the pasture. Upon 
questioning the attendant on this matter, you 
will, in a large number of cases, obtain this history. 
Antiseptics, salines, nerve tonics and _ bitter 
stomachics with alkalies. Tapping is only a 
temporary relief, and the opportunity, if this is 
done, should not be lost to introduce an alkali 
or antiseptic. Peristabsis of the rumen is the 
condition to induce to promote recovery, and if 
sufficient evidence or history will warrant it, 
rumenotomy for the exploration and removal of 
a foreign body may be performed: Diet should 
be very strict, small in quantity and easily digested, 
and when the practitioner may reasonably think 
a cure had been effected on the strict diet, my 
experience has been that a small quantity of solid 
feed has again produced the tympany with the 
corresponding disappointment. 


RuMENITIs.—The presence of this condition 
as a disease and as a complication is markedly 
in evidence when extensive post-mortems are 
made, the catarrhal condition and, in some cases, 
ulceration being prominent, 
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Symptoms.—Dry nose, increased temperature, 
with more or less continuous grunting, according 
to the extent of the condition, irregular or total 
The action of the bowel 
later stages diarrhoea 


absence of rumination. 
is very irregular, and in 
and tympany are present. 
Prognosis.—Should be always guarded, although 
if there is not complete loss of appetite and no 
suspicion of the presence of foreign body, recovery 
should result. 
Treatment.—-If a foreign body is present, a 
decision must be arrived at for the performance 
of rumenotomy for its removal. Sparing diet 
or simple foods with attention to the action of 


the bowel. combined with stomachics and nerve 


tonics. 
Reticuuitis.—This condition is generally 
associated with rumenitis. 


Traumatic reticulitis is the result of the presence 
of metallic foreign bodies, and the position of the 
organ lends itself to their collection. The in- 
discriminate manner in which the tongue of the 
bovine ruminant collects its food account for many 
of the foreign bodies present. For example— 


pastures contaminated with meadow saffron 
cannot be stocked with cattle, but sheep and horses 
may, with safety, enter them. Personal obser- 


vation will disclose the latter feeding up to and 
around the poisonous plant, so much so, that 
when such fields have been grazed, the saffron 
shows up by itself all over the field. 


sudden development 


Symptoms.—The of 
abdominal pain frequently associated with colic 
symptoms, also absolute reluctance in movement, 
The animal will take up one standing position, 
will not lie down,-and declines all persuasion to 
The presence of a persistent and sharp 
grunt with haggard expression. Experience of 
the grunting combined with other 
present in these cases is generally diagnostic ; 
although it is well to be guarded in the opinion 
expressed, especially in the absence of a personal 
During the war period these cases 


move. 


symptoms 


post-mortem. 
were much in evidence, and suspicion was attached 
cake sold in my neighbourhood, 
a considerable number of flattened 
and twisted nails were obtained from the remaining 
portion of the cake on hand. The presence, as 
demonstrated in the slaughter house, of fat cattle, 
apparently healthy, having portions of wire and 
other metallic substances embedded in the liver 
and thoracic cavities (many of these cases have 


to a well-known 
and subsequently 
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reliable history that the animal has never shown 
any illness) proves that these bodies are present 
and reach these situations with apparently no 
discomfort to their host. 


DISEASES OF THE OMASUM. 


The omasum or manyplies was once thought 
to be the actual seat of many of the acute gastric 
conditions. |My opinion on this matter has under- 
gone a revolution, in that I feel convinced that . 
only in very exceptional cases is this organ the 
primary of any condition. The 
usual appearance of its contents on post-mortem 
lends itself to selection by the unqualified as the 
seat of disease. The dried condition of its con- 
tents, as compared with the semi-fluid and plastic 
masses of the others are readily seized upon and 


origin acute 


pointed out as origin of the trouble. 


AFFECTIONS OF THE ABOMASUM. 


Catarrh of the abomasum (gastritis and gastro 
enteritis) is by far the most serious and fatal gastric 
condition have to deal with. It may be 
associated with those effecting the rumen, but 
in the case of vegetable poisoning, this organ is 
the first real seat of absorption. Overfeeding 
on some of the cheaper artificials produce this 


we 


condition. 

Symptoms.—lIrregularity of temperature, gener- 
ally 105 degrees), in early stages a full pulse, but 
later, fast—being almost. imperceptible ; continuous 
grunting, with the early appearance of diarrhea, 
the rumen ccntents normal or less than normal. 
The majority of cases of acute gastritis come on 
suddenly, the appetite and rumination ceases, 
and a fatal termination may be expected in four 
to five days. In some cases meningeal symptoms 
appear, the animal is obviously blind, my experience 
being that in these cases a fatal termination 
comes very rapidly. 

Treatment.—Prophylactic, consists in more care- 
ful disposal of poisonous trimmings, greater 
care in the change of diet, and a limit to the amount 
of highly concentrated food allowed. Curative 
treatment should be guided by the cause and 
stage of the disease. Large purgatives should 
be withheld; give oleaginous gruel and stimulants 
to cause the bowels to operate. If the diarrhoea 
stage has been reached, sedatives, astringents 
in flour and starch gruel. I find the best results 
follow the use at this stage of extract of belladonna ; 


freshly made aqueous solution relieves pain and 
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controls diarrhoea. Returning appetite and 
rumination forecasts convalescence. 
This, Mr. President and Gentlemen, is the 


ground that I have set myself to cover, but before 
resuming my seat, I desire to say that my experi- 
ence has been that cattle 
favour one form of purgative for bovines in 


most practitioners 


preference to others; this preference no doubt 
being the result of their own experience. 
like other practitioners, some favourite formule, 
and I here append it :—p. aloes barb. 2 ozs., sodii 
sulph. exsic. 8 ozs., p. glycyrrh. 4 drs., p. gentian 
4 drs., p. zingib. 1 dr., ft. pulv. 

I do not think that aloes has been used sufficiently 
It has long been the recognised 


L have, 


in cattle practice. 
equine purgative and I may say that the pre- 
scription herewith given is a full dose for a full- 
grown bovine. The action is energetic, but not 
distressingly severe, and when I desire a purgative 
I have for some years now unfailingly used it. 
As tonics I favour strongly nux vomica and 
gentian, with ginger and other vegetable carmin- 
atives, while I have almost given up the use of 
ammonia carbonate as a stimulant. I find greater 
response to gentian in full doses, prescribed in 
this way, than to any other drug, and I never 
give less than two ounces, twice or three times 
daily. In my opinion gentian must be used in 
these doses ; then its effect as a tonic is remarkable 
and rumination quickly follows. In tapping 
the rumen for tympanitis in the heavy pregnant 
animal, my experience is that this should not be 
done at the usual site in the recumbent position, 
also that abortion as a sequel to tympanitis is 
not uncommon. 





N.V.M.A., LTD., ANNUAL MEETING. 
CHESTER, JULY 26TH To 29TH, 1921. 


The provisional programme of the forthcoming 
annual meeting is as follows :— 


TUESDAY, JULY 26TH. 
8 p.m.—Council meeting at the Grosvenor Hotel, 
Chester. Informal social meeting at the Grosvenor 


Hotel. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 27TH. 
9-45 a.m.—Annual general meeting. A paper 


on ‘‘ The Causes, Symptoms and Differential Diag- 
nosis of Torsion of the Double Colon in the Horse. 
together with remarks upon the manual reduction 
of the lesion and the possibility of its reduction 
spontaneously,”’ by H. Caulton Reeks, F.R.C.V.S. 
Discussion to be opened by W. W. Lang, M.R.C.V.S. 
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2 p.m.—A paper on * Bovine Abortion and its 
Control,” by J. T. Edwards, B.Se., M.R.C.V.S. 
Discussion to be opened by H. Tudor Hughes, B.Sc., 
F.R.C.V.S. 

Excursion up the river Dee, visit to Eaton Stud 
and Home Farm, and tea at the lron Bridge, Eaton 
Park, at the invitation of His Grace the Duke of 
Westminster. 


THURSDAY, JULY 28TH. 


9-45 a.m.—A paper on “The Future of the 
Profession,’ by Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S. — Discus- 
sion to be opened by F. W. Garnett, C.B.E., 


M.R.C.V.S. 

A paper on “ The Clinician in relation to the 
Problem of Milk Production,” by Lt.-Col. J. W. 
Brittlebank, C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M.  Dis- 
cussion to be opened by G. P. Male, M.R.C.V.S. 

2 p.m.—A paper on “ Nervous Diseases of the 
Dog,” by G. H. Livesey, M.R.C.V.S. Discussion 
to be opened by E. H. Stent, M.R.C.V.S. 

A demonstration by Sir Stewart Stockman, 


‘M.R.C.V.S. 


7-30 p.m.—Annual dinner at the Grosvenor 
Hotel. 
Fripay, JULY 297TH. 
Motor coach tour to Bettws-y-Coed and 


Snowdonia. 

Exhibits.—Helminthology : Professor Warring- 
ton Yorke, M.D. Entomology: Professor New- 
stead, F.R.S. Pathology: Professor C. E. Glynn, 
M.D. Parasitology : A. W. Noel Pillers, F.R.C.V.S, 

Surgical demonstrations to be arranged. 


GENERAL MEETING. 
(Wednesday, June 29th, 1921.) 

In accordance with the requirements of the 
Articles of Association a formal general meeting 
of the Association must be held within a specified 
period in order to regularise steps which have been 
taken prior to registration and to confirm the 
position of the various office bearers. 

This meeting does not in any way affect the 
annual general meeting to be held in Chester from 
July 26th to 29th. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

The following letter in reference to the above 
subject appeared in the Speciator of the 6th inst., 
from the pen of Mr. W. M. Scott, F.R.C.V.S., of 
Bridgwater :— e 

Sir,—Much correspondence has appeared of late 
in the Press upon the various phases of cruelty to 
animals, and nothing but good results can follow 
such public exposures. There is, however, a 
condition of affairs which, so far as I know, has 
never before been given publicity, and I am sure 
if you could see your way to exercise your powerful 
influence you would earn the lasting gratitude of 
all animal lovers. I mean a form of hidden 
cruelty which, in effect, is more barbaric, more 
revolting, and more far-reaching than any that 
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have been enumerated—the cruelty brought about 
through the consequences of mal-treatment at 
the hands of ignorant charlataus. It must be 
conceded the animal body is a highly complex and 
sensitive element, which when it .“‘ gets out of 
gear” through accident or disease requires the 
‘assistance of skilled men to rectify. These men 
have to study four or five years at a recognised 
college before they are qualified to practise the 
science and art of veterinary medicine and surgery, 
but any untrained person can “ doctor” a sick 
animal without having the slightest knowledge 
of anatomy, physiology, pathology, or thera- 
peutics, and if the British public only knew the 
amount of suffering through mal-treatment at the 
hands of quacks that some animals undergo, the 
force of opinion would, I feel sure, compel 
immediate legislative protection. “The human 
being, with the advantage of his independent 
reasoning power, can choose between the qualified 
and unqualified practitioner, and is a free agent. 
The dumb animal cannot choose, but is at the 
complete mercy of his attendants. Is it not there- 
fore all the more important that the law of the land 
should be made comprehensive enough to guard 
him from unnecessary suffering? For the last 
couple of decades I have made a careful note of 
‘vases coming under my own direct observation of 
the grossest forms of cruelty perpetrated by 
charlatans under the pretext of treatment. So 
gross, indeed, that | fear many of your readers will 
scarcely credit them as taking place in these 
enlightened days. 

The following are a few taken at random: (1) 
An animal developed a tumour in the neck, for 
which the village quack applied friction by means 
of a flat stick and crude sulphuric acid—vitriol. 
This dressing in due course ate out the tumour, 
and, in addition, the large jugular vein, the animal 
bleeding to death, but imagine what five days’ 
torture this animal went through while the acid 
was eating in and in attacking muscles, nerves, 
etc., before death brought relief! (2) A pony 
went lame, and in all three blisters were applied 
to the leg over a period of two-and-a-half months, 
when we saw the case. Pus had burrowed from, 
the sole of the foot to the heel, while a wire nail, 
one-and-a-half inches long, the cause of the trouble, 
was found embedded in the foot. The animal was 
a perfect skeleton, and was ordered to be destroyed. 
Just think of it, a nail embedded in a sensitive 
foot for two to three months! (3) A Hackney 
received an injury to the chest between the ribs. 
The local charlatan injected into the wound one 
and a half pints of a strong solution of Jeyes’ fluid, 
the major portion of which was not returned, but 
entered the chest direct, setting up irritating 
pleurisy of a most painful type. Two days later, 
when we saw the patient, it was literally gasping 
for breath, and was destroyed. Had this man 
possessed the smallest degree of anatomical and 
surgical knowledge, what suffering this animal 
would have been saved! (4) A horse with acute 
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tetanus was ordered to be walked to a canal bank 
and pushed into four to five feet of water, the 
quack explaining the shock caused by the cold 
plunge would “kill the worm in the brain” ! 
Needless to add, the animal was not taken out 
alive, but before those tetanised muscles relaxed 
in death in that brief spell of convulsed anguish a 
thousand years of torture had passed. (5) A horse 
broke his leg below the knee, and, without any 
pretence of padding, rough wooden splints were 
applied and firmly bound with stout cord. The 
ends and edges of the splints cut through the skin 
into the bone, pus burrowed, the leg literally 
rotting off.—l am, Sir, etc., W. M. Scorrt, 
F.R.C.V.S. 
The Laboratory, Friarn House, Bridgwater. 





A WORLD’S CENSUS OF LIVE STOCK. 


Based upon figures which have been issued by 
the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
the Canadian Government has prepared a very 
interesting statement regarding the recent changes 
in the world’s farm live stock, and as the period 
includes the years of the great war, the results 
vannot be other than interesting. The figures 
given are for 1909 and 1918, so far as possible, and 
where it is impossible to give figures for the actual 
year, those of the nearest year are given. The 
details for countries are very comprehensive, those 
for horses, for instance, including those of nine 
countries of the British Empire, as well as those 
of thirty-two other countries—.e., of forty-one 
countries of the world in all. So far as the com- 
plete tables are concerned, it is pointed out that, 
owing to the war, the later tables are “ to a certain 
extent incomplete. In some cases the readjust- 
ment of political boundaries as between the 
different dates and in others the absence of data 
for one or the other of the two periods prevents 
true comparability.” 

An analysis is given, however, in which only 
those figures are used in which the data for the 
two periods are truly comparable, ‘‘ except in the 
case of countries where the differences are so slight 
as not materially to affect the comparisons drawn.” 
In the following table we give the results of this 
analysis so far as the world’s totals are concerned. 
The number of countries included in the totals 
are given in brackets after the description of live 
stock, and we have omitted the actual figures for 
about 1909, giving only the increases or decreases 
shown in 1918 as compared with 1909. The 
world’s totals of farm live stock in about 1918, as 
compared with 1909, are :— 


Description Date + Increase 
and number nearest or — decrease com- 
of countries. 1918. pared with about 1909. 
Number. Number. Per cent. 
Horses (37) ... 99,063,628 + 2,415,774 + 2-5 
Asses and Mules (22) 15,513,173 + 1,379,218 + 9-5 
Cattle (38) . 479,187,080 +41,635,670 +10-0 
Sheep (34) . 522,776,112 —35,898,992 — 6-5 
Goats (26) 92,883,241 — 633,599 — 1-0 
Pigs (33) 173,319,879 431,267,551 +22-0 
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Considering that these changes are those which 
have taken place in a decade which includes the 
years of the great war, they cannot be considered 
as highly satisfactory. They show that the 
world’s stocks of horses have increased by 24 per 
cent., asses and mules by 93 per cent., cattle by 
10 per cent., and pigs by 22 per cent. On the 
other hand, sheep have declined by 64 per cent. 
and goats by 1 per cent. The decline in sheep, 
which was a feature of the trend in live stock even 
before the years covered by these figures, is now, 
we are told, “a feature common to all the large 
sheep-breeding countries of the world, including 
Australia, South Africa, the United States and the 
Argentine, and, coupled with the increased demands 
during the war for military equipments, accounts 
for the large increase in the price of wool and 
woollen garments. New Zealand is one of the 
few large sheep countries which show an increase, 
Canada, too, though not a large sheep country, 
shows an increase of 347,358 sheep. It is note- 
worthy that the net decrease in the number of 
sheep in the British Empire is not more than 2 
per cent., whilst for the other countries of the 
world it is as much as 9.2 per cent., and for all 
countries, including the British Empire, it is 6} 
per cent.” 

The similar analysis result for the British Empire 
makes an interesting comparison with the above 
table. For all its nine countries (Great Britain, 
Ireland, Canada, India, Egypt, Mauritius, South 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand) the figures are 
throughout comparable for the two periods, and 
the comparative figures to the above table are :— 


Date + Increase 
* nearest or — decrease com- 
1918. pared with about 1909. 
Number. Number. Per cent. 
Horses 11,392,538 + 2,212,449 +24] 
Asses and Mules 3,261,795 + 279,383 + 9-4 
Cattle 208,498, 415 +43,956,918 + 26-7 
Sheep . 203,877,238 — 3,661,120 — 20 
Goats 41,468,807 — 2,373,886 — 6-0 
Pigs ... 9,373,451 + 905,742 +10-4 


In addition to what we have shown for sheep, it 
will be seen from this table that, with the exception 
of sheep and goats, all descriptions of live stock 
have increased for the British Empire. It is 
interesting to add that the figures further show 
that the British Empire possesses no less than 114 
per cent. of the world’s total of horses; 21 per 
cent. of the world’s total of asses and mules; 434 
per cent. of the world’s total of cattle ; 39 per cent. 
of the world’s total of sheep ; 44.6 per cent. of the 
world’s total of goats; and 5 per cent. of the 
world’s total of pigs. The proportion in the 
British Empire of the world’s live stock has 
increased between 1909 and 1918 for every descrip- 
tion of stock, with the single exception of goats. 
The percentage of the world’s total in 1909 was 94 
per cent. for horses, 20.9 per cent. for asses and 
mules, 37.8 per cent. for cattle, 37.1 per cent. for 
sheep, 46.9 per cent. for goats, and 5.1 per cent. 
for pigs.— Live Stock Journal. 
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A MENAGERIE AT SEA. 

Extracts from the dairy of Mr. E. W. Harper, 
F.Z.8., who recently brought a large collection of 
animals from Calcutta to London, show, says the 
Times, that the care of a menagerie at sea is no 
easy task. 

During the early part of the voyage the heat was 
terrific. The two tigers were prostrated, but were 
revived by a bucketful of water dashed in their 
faces. A pig-tailed monkey, a tragopan, and two 
fly-catchers died from heat apoplexy. On the 
third day at sea, the captain had a canvas shed 
erected on the upper bridge for the small birds, 
which were suffering from the absence of a breeze. 
During the night the elephant managed to reach 
a bag containing her supply of sugar for the voyage, 
and looted the lot. 

On the fourth day the tails of six Himalayan 
blue magpies had to be cut, as they were wrapping 
them round their perches. At Madras, where 
most of the animals had to be shifted to allow for 
the discharge of cargo, the elephant got restless 
because of the noise of the cranes and stopped 
eating. Green fodder could not be secured ; the 
iron decks became very hot, and all the animals 
required constant watering. Three bears suffered 
much from the heat, and the eyes of the elephant 
began to run, because, according to the native 
keeper, she was leaving India. 

On the second day out from Colombo the sea 
began to be rough. Both tigers refused food, and 
the elephant ate very little, refused to lie down, 
and suffered from a chilly trunk. In the evening 
heavy seas were shipped, and the tigers were again 
prostrated. During the stormy weather, which 
continued for three days, the cage containing a 
civet cat broke, the civet escaped, hid by day, and 
at night helped itself to some of the rarer birds 
before it was caught. A gibbon went down to the 
engine-room and burnt its foot on a hot plate, 
and a small snake which escaped was so badly 
injured during its recapture that it had to be 
destroyed. On the way to Marseilles the weather 
became cold, and the elephant caught a chill, but 
recovered after the application of blankets and 
some big doses of quinine. 

Between Marseilles and London the elephant 
plunged her trunk for half a yard into a pot of 
white paint that had been left in*ther way. She 
allowed the keeper to clean some of it off with an 
oily rag, but would not let him touch the end of 
her trunk. Accordingly her front legs were well 
oiled and she cleaned the tip of her trunk by rubbing 
it against the oily surface. During the remainder 
of the voyage she behaved well, except for tearing 
into strips two of her blankets and the awning 
which sheltered her. 








United States cattle breeders are sending to France 1,000 
thoroughbred Holstein cattle for distribution among the 
devastated regions. The first consignment of eighty-three 
bulls, valued at more than £25,000, has arrived at Havre. 
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THE CHARM OF CHESTER. 











Such an annual meeting as that of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association is an occasion in 
a more varied sense than lies within the confines 
of a conference in the purely professional sense of 
the term. The time is one for cementing old 
friendships and founding new, and to that end the 
programme which has been drawn up, and which 
we publish to-day in another column, is a happy 
blend of deference both to the claims of veterinary 
scientific research and clinical interests and those 
lighter amenities of social intercourse which play 
such an important part in professional fraternity. 

In consideration of this latter aspect of the 
occasion, it is a matter of no little moment that 
the venue of the meeting should be a town of such 
Those who have 
recommendation to 


interest and romance as Chester. 
once visited it will need no 
repeat the visit, while those whose lives have so 
far been devoid of the pleasant experience should 
seize the opportunity now offered them to repair 
the omission ; and let us warn them, if they are 
photographers and leave their cameras at home, 
they will never cease to regret it. Anyone with 
the smallest taste for archeology—and there are 
few to whom the historic does not appeal—will, we 
feel sure, be delighted with the whole of the ancient 
walled town. + The wall itself—nearly two miles 
promenade along which a 
it must be more leisurely than a walk— 
gives, from time to time, glimpses difficult to 
The cathedral, though not 
one of the finest in the kingdom, is of interest 


in circuit—forms a 


saunter 

surpass anywhere. 
. . . . . , 

because it contains portions of the ancient abbey, 


16th 
The castle was originally built in the 


on the site of which it was erected in the 
century. 
days of William the Conqueror, but, unfortunately, 
was mainly demolished in 1786. Near the Bishop's 
Palace—outside the walls—are the remains of the 
church of St. John, mainly Norman and later in 
period, but founded originally by Ethelred in 
689. “ The probably the 
characteristic feature of Chester, and will, doubt- 


Rows” form most 
less, draw a certain section of the visitors. since on 
them some of the chief shops of the town are 
situated. 
are attractive because some of the old-timbered 
houses of the 16th and 17th centuries still remain - 


> 


Apart from the shops, however, they 
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and of them that which will receive most attention 
is Bishop Lloyd’s house. 

But we have to remind ourselves that we are 
not writing a guide to Chester. We are merely 
wishing to suggest that the town is well worth a 
visit at any time, and ought to be all the more 
interesting while the “‘ National ”’ is there. 








ANobstracts and Reviews. 





The “ Black Spot’’ of Chilled and Frozen Meat. 


Consignments of beef and mutton brought from 
the Argentine, New Zealand, and other countries 
are sometimes found on arrival in this country to 
be disfigured by the presence of black spots on the 
surface. Such meat is liable to be condemned at 
the port of entry. Towards the end of the war, 
and for some time after the cessation of hostilities, 
a considerable amount of meat coming from the 
southern hemisphere was found to be thus affected, 
chiefly, as investigation subsequently showed, in 
consequence of the unduly prolonged periods of 
storage in the producing countries. 

** Black spot ” of chilled beef from the Argentine 
was examined some years ago in a preliminary 
manner by Massee,* who found that its appearance 
was due to a fungus which permeated the superficial 
layers of the meat, the black colour being actually 
due to the fungus threads. 

In view of the receipt, during 1918, of several 
consignments of meat of various kinds coming from 
different countries and found to be affected by 
similar black spots, the Food Investigation Board 
decided that a detailed investigation of the 
occurrence and nature of * black spot” should be 
carried out. The present report is an account 
of the present state of our knowledge of the “* black 
spot ’’ fungus in so far as it affects meat in cold 
storage. 

This trouble occurs on beef, mutton, lamb, 
veal, and rabbits, and, whatever the kind of meat 
affected, the appearance is the same. Each spot, 
which varies from | to 2 cm. in diameter, is formed 
by the growth of the meat, the spots tending to 
become darker with age, and the spots are some- 
times so numerous as to overlap one another, but 
more frequently they remain isolated. If the 
spots are abundant, the meat is very unsightly, and 
may be considered unsaleable for the purpose of 
food. These spots are liable to occur on any part 
of the carcase, but in beef they are most frequent 
on the skirt and pleura, and in mutton on the legs 
and the interior of the thorax. Skinned rabbits 
are more liable to be affected than unskinned ones. 
“ Black spot ’’ has been found on New Zealand 
mutton and lamb, on Australian mutton and 


* Massee, G. On the discoloured spots sometimes 
present on chilled beef, with special reference to ‘‘ Black 
Spot.” Journal of Hygiene, Vol. XII., 1912. 
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rabbits, and upon beef from the Argentine and 
from South Africa. 

The same fungus has been repeatedly isolated 
from these sources, and it is of interest that, with 
an exception to be noted below, the fungus affecting 
cold-store meat in these countries is identical. 
The “ biack spot ” fungus, when isolated and grown 
in pure culture, is found to be one of the many 
forms of the common mould (Cladosporium 
herbarum) which is of frequent occurrence on dead 
and moribund vegetable debris. On three 
occasions a somewhat different fungus has been 
isolated from black spots, but the differences 
between this and what may be called the typical 
fungus of “black spot” are very minute, and 
are only clearly discernible in artificial cultures. 
Such a form, in fact, is only a slightly differentiated 
strain of the same species. 

The fungus Cladosporium herbarum is of world- 
wide occurrence upon decaying vegetable tissue, 
and its spores are commonly, perhaps constantly, 
present in the air. For instance, as the leaves of 
grasses and other plants begin to decay, this fungus 
usually begins to grow upon them, soon shedding 
spores into the atmosphere. Dried herbage of 
every description harbours these spores, which 
develop mould growths under moist conditions. 
Thus, both the herbage or fodder with which the 
animals are fed before slaughter, and also their 
excreta, serve as sources of the spores, which may 
contaminate the meat either just before it is placed 
in cold storage or while actually in store. The 
black spots caused by this fungus on meat rarely 
give rise to spores while in the cold store, but if the 
temperature rises above freezing point, or if the 
meat is removed into ordinary air, these spots 
form spores freely on the surface of the meat. A 
few examples have been seen, however, in which 
spores were formed on the spots during storage. 

Massee stated in 1913 that the fungus grew 
appreciably at O° C., and that growth below this 
temperature was very slow. He did not present 
evidence for these statements, and, perhaps on this 
account, there has been much scepticism as to 
whether the fungus did actually grow and form 
“ black spots” on meat below the freezing point 
of water. The opinion has sometimes been ex- 
pressed that perhaps in all cases of the development 
of this trouble there has been a breakdown of the 
refrigerating plant, either in the cold store, before 
shipment, or during transit across the seas. During 
1918 opportunity was given one of the writers of 
inspecting consignments of meat affected by 
* black spot ~ on arrival in this country, and there 
sometimes seemed to be good evidence that no 
breakdown of the machinery had occurred either 
in the country of origin or on the ship, even where 
the meat (mutton) had been frozen hard. 

It was important, therefore, to determine under 
what conditions the “ black spot ’ fungus would 
develop in cold stores. Critical experiments have 
been made in this connection, and, although the 
investigations are not yet complete, sufficient data 
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are to hand showing conclusively that the fungus 
can grow and produce black spots on meat kept 
at a temperature which does net rise above 22° F. 
(—5-5° C.), ve. several degrees below freezing 
point. These experiments have been conducted 
in a small cold store, and have extended over a 
considerable period. Only one chamber has been 
available, and as the experiments occupy much 
time it has not yet been possible to determine the 
lower limit of temperature at which the fungus will 
grow, but it is evident that 22° F. (— 5-5° ©.) is 
by no means the minimum. Spores of the fungus 
isolated from meat have been sown in tubes of 
nutrient media and upon pieces of meat, which 
have then been placed immediately in the cold 
store and kept constantly at a temperature of 18° 

22° F. The fungus develops more quickly on 
artificial media (especially upon those containing 
vegetable extracts) than on meat, and in the former 
growth is discernible in about six weeks. As is 
to be expected at this low temperature, the rate 
of growth is very slow, but after a vear large 
masses of the fungus are evident in the tubes. 
The fungus produces spores more readily on artificial 
media than on meat under the same conditions. 
It is of interest that strains of the fungus 
Cladosporium herbarum, isolated from vegetable 
debris, also have been found to grow slowly on 
nutrient media at these low temperatures. The 
spores of the fungus, which develop at a temperature 
of 22° F., whether isolated from cold-store meat or 
from vegetable tissue, are of the same character as 
those produced by the fungus at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and are of two kinds, oval spores 8—16p x 
4 5p which may be once septate, and roughly 
spherical spores 3, 5—5yp in diameter, budded off in 
chains from the former. The conidiophores from 
which the spores arise at low temperatures are more 
variable in their habit of branching than similar 
structures which develop in a normal atmosphere ; 
conidiophores arising under cold-store conditions 
are sometimes entirely unbranched. ‘* Black 
spots > have been produced artificially on meat in 
about six months under similar cold-store condi- 
tions. If, however, instead of placing the tubes 
and pieces of meat in the cold store immediately 
after inoculation, these are kept at ordinary tem- 
perature for 24—48 hours, so as to allow of the early 
stages in germination being effected before subjec- 
tion to a low temperature, it is found that sub- 
sequent development in the store is more rapid, and, 
with meat, more certain. 

A continued low temperature such as the above 
does not seriously affect the vitality of the spores, 
for if these are kept for a period of six months at 
18°—22° F. without germination, they develop 
normally when removed to an ordinary tempera- 
ture. 

At freezing point the “black spot’ fungus 
develops much more quickly, both on artificial 
nutrient media and upon meat, than at low tem- 
peratures, and it is clear that if a cold store or 
refrigerator rises to this temperature, the chances 
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of “black spot” developing will be greatly 
increased if spores are present. At temperatures 
several degrees above freezing point, bacterial 
growth, arising from germs which are always lurking 
on the surface, is so vigorous as to inhibit the 
growth of the “black spot’ fungus to a great 
extent. 

To sum up the relation to temperature, “ black 
spot’ can grow at temperatures above, say, 18° 
F. (—7:7° C.). At the lowest temperatures 
growth is very slow. Above the freezing point 
growth under cold storage conditions is also slow, 
but this is due, not to the direct influence of the 
temperature upon the fungus, but to the fact that 
above the freezing point actively growing bacteria 
compete with the fungus, and more or less 
completely prevent it from developing. There- 
fore, because of the bacteria at the higher tempera- 
tures and the direct influence of cold at the lower 
temperatures, the most favourable temperatures 
for the appearance of “ black spot ”’ lie at, and just 
below, the freezing point. 

It is likely, too, that considerable fluctuations of 
temperature in the store. even well below freezing 
point, will increase the danger of the development 
of ‘black spot,” on account of changes in the 
humidity of the surface of the meat brought about 
by the deposition of snow, and also to the fact that, 
if spores are present in the air, they may fall on 
to the meat with the snow. For the same reason 
the ingress of moist air into the store from outside 
should be controlled. 

Abrasions of the meat seem to exercise no 
influence on the relative development of ‘ black 
spot ’’; in fact, the experimental evidence at 
present available indicates that unwounded meat 
surfaces are more readily attacked by this fungus 
than meat in which incisions have been made. 

On meat, this fungus develops particularly upon 
the subcutaneous connective tissue whether over- 
lying muscle or fat. The fungal threads some- 
times penetrate this “skin” to the underlying 
tissues, especially muscle, the maximum depth to 
which the fungus has been seen to grow being about 
one-sixth of an inch (4 mm.), although it is usually 
considerably less. The same fungus has also been 
isolated from the packing material in which the 
meat is enclosed. 

Information received points to the abnormally 
long periods of storage necessary during 1917- 
19 as being the main cause of the comparative 
prevalence of “ black spot’ at that time. When 
the meat arrives here within a reasonable period 
after the animals are killed, as it does in normal 
times, the occurrence of this trouble is relatively 
rare. Under the normal conditions of the trade, 
when the meat reaches this country in good condi- 
tion, it is likely that spores of the “ black spot ”’ 
fungus and of other mould fungi may be lurking 
on the surface in a dormant condition, the period 
of storage and the temperature not having been 
such as to allow of their development into unsightly 
growths upon the meat. If for any reason the 
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period of storage is likely to be unduly prolonged, 
the temperature should be reduced accordingly, 
although there is no explicit information at present 
as to the lowest temperature at which this black 
mould will develop. It has occasionally happened 
in practice that newly-killed carcases have been 
placed so rapidly and in such numbers in the store 
as to cause the temperature of some parts of it 
to rise to a few degrees above freezing point. 
Needless to say, such an occurrence is conducive 
to the development of “ black spot.” Experience 
has shown also that, where carcases are piled in 
deep layers over one another, the lowest are 
especially liable to develop this trouble during 
long storage. The practice of cutting and 
telescoping mutton carcases, prevalent during the 
latter part of the war for economising space, also 
appeared to render the meat more liable to ‘ black 
spot.” 

There is no ready means of killing spores of the 
“ black spot ” fungus which may be present in the 
atmosphere of a cold store, but precautions can be 
taken to limit their numbers and to check their 
germination on the meat. Since decaying fodder, 
animal excreta, and offal may all be sources of this 
fungus, stock-yards and abattoirs in the vicinity 
of cold stores should be kept as clean as possible. 
If the meat in a store happens to become con- 
taminated, the store should be disinfected before 
new carcases are inserted. This is probably best 
done by some process of fumigation combined with 
washing the interior with some disinfectant such 
as Condy’s fluid. It is undesirable to use formalin 
in this connection, as traces of formaldehyde which 
may remain in the air will enter into combination 
with the meat subsequently inserted. 

Meat affected by “ black spot ” is unsightly, and 
is often condemned for food purposes when the 
fungus is present in abundance. Meat of this 
kind also has often deteriorated much in quality 
through long storage, altogether apart from any 
action caused by the fungus. Cladosporium 
herbarum, however, produces no toxic substances 
during growth, whether upon meat or on other 
substrata, so that the presence of the fungus alone 
does not render the meat dangerous or unfit for 
human consumption. It may be mentioned that 
one of the writers and a friend of his have eaten 
large quantities of this fungus mixed with other 
food without deleterious results. Spots of this 
character are also so superficial that only an 
infinitesimal amount of the meat is really affected. 
During the latter part of the war much meat 
spotted in this manner was legitimately saved by 
trimming away the most conspicuously damaged 
parts. ‘‘ Black spot ” is not itself pathogenic, and 
its presence is not indicative of putrefactive changes; 
it may, however, be accompanied by putrefactive 
bacteria, and when this is the case it might be 
unwise in the present state of our knowledge to 
attempt to save the meat for human consumption. 
It should be remembered, that in all such cases, 
the reason for condemnation is the presence of the 
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bacteria and not the fungus. By un-thawing one 
or two carcases of a consignment affected by 
“black spot” it can readily be ascertained if 
putrefactive bacteria also are present. Meat 
affected by these bacteria is soft and smells dis- 
agreeably, but if ‘ black spot’? alone is present, 
the meat is firm and without offensive odour. 
Except for its disagreeable appearance, there seems 
to be no reason why meat affected only by “ black 
spot” should be condemned for food. 

Other fungi, which may or may not accompany 
‘* black spot,’’ are sometimes found on meat which 
has been kept in cold storage, some of which 
develop with great abundance when there has been 
a breakdown of the refrigerating plant. Thus 
white moulds (species of Sporotrichum and Oospora), 
bluish-green moulds (Pencillium spp.), pink yeasts, 
together with the profuse growths known in the 
trade as *‘ whiskers ” (Mucor spp. and Thannidium 
spp.) are of frequent occurrence. There is evidence 
that the white moulds at any rate can develop 
at temperatures below freezing point during pro- 
longed storage, but subsequent reports will deal 
with the exact conditions under which these various 
forms develop upon meat. 

(Food Investigation Board: Meat Preservation 
Committee. Report upon the ‘“ Black Spot” of 
Chilled and Frozen Meat, by F. T. Brooks, M.A., 
and M.N. Kidd.) 








Clinical and Case Reports. 


Canine Tongue Constriction. 

By T. M. Trwoney, M.R.C.V.S. (CARNARVON). 

A terrier pup was brought to me in a state of 
great distress. This was due to the enormous size 
of the tongue, which was so big that the mouth 
could not be closed. The tip of the tongue pro- 
truded a few inches from the mouth in a straight 
line. The whole visible portion of the organ was 
discoloured, rigid, and insensible to touch. The 
greatest swelling occurred at the sides of the 
tongue on a level with the second premolars. In 
front, the organ was transfixed by the tips of the 
upper canines. On opening the mouth to its 
fullest extent with a gag, I noticed that the portion 
which was hitherto invisible was of a natural 
appearance, and between the healthy-looking and 
unhealthy-looking portions there was a strange, 
unnatural constriction. The constriction seemed 
to be caused by something resembling a broad piece 
of tape coiled several times round the tongue. I 
removed it with a pair of dressing scissors and found 
that it was a single coil consisting of organic 
matter, probably a transverse section of a sheep’s 
cesophagus. This circumstance impelled my 
attention to a part of the mouth which I had not 
carefully examined—the fraenum. To my 
astonishment it was intact. As the constricting 
circle was lodged about two inches behind the 
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fraenum, how could it have become lodged in the 
position in which I found it without cutting through 
the latter ¢ 

The owner had no illuminating information to 
offer. 

The pup was kept on the premises and treated 
with antiseptic and emollient mouth-washes, and 
every effort was made to restore circulation to the 
injured tongue. Two days later, however, the 
free portion of the tongue was cut off by the teeth 
during one of the oft-repeated convulsive move- 
ments of the head, by which the pup seemed to 
be trying to shake off the cumbrous obstacle in 
his mouth. 


Coffee as an Anti-spasmodic. 
By Percy Greaory, M.R.C.V.S. (TonBRIDGE). 


I was called to attend a thoroughbred chestnut 
mare that had colic. We found she had un- 
doubtedly been eating yew. She had been given 
one of my colic draughts and still was in violent 
pain. I administered sedative. No cessation of 
pain in an hour. We then boiled half a pound of 
coffee in quart of water and gave it to mare. Less 
than fifteen minutes after that, the pain ceased and 
next day the mare was passing feces in which we 
found yew twigs. The coffee had a marvellous 
effect, and I have, in more than one case, found 
same result, notably in some sheep. 

I might say that the first drink contained 3ii. 
aloes. 








Association Reports. 


Mid-West and South Wales Veterinary Association. 


The first annual meeting of this Association was 
held at Bristol on Thursday, May 26th, 1921, the 
President, W. M. Scott, Esq., occupying the chair. 

The following members were present :—Messrs. 
Hindle (Warminster), Cade (Bristol), Henson 
(Bristol), Brasnett (Wells) C. E. Perry (Bristol), 
Veitch (Weston-super-Mare), Bishop (Bristol), Porch 
(Bristol), Adams (Dursley), Sayer (Newport), 
‘odrington (Chipping Sodbury), Major E. E. 
Seldon (Tetbury), and J. J. Aveston (Bath). There 
were many apologies for inability to be present 
owing to the railway restrictions. 

The PRESIDENT: ‘‘ Gentlemen, as you are aware, 
this our first annual nieeting should have taken 
place on the second Thursday in April, but owing 
to the irregular practices of a certain section of the 
community, who endeavour to obtain their ends 
by the destructive policy of direct. action, we have 
been compelled to put it off till now. The small- 
ness of our meeting to-day is entirely due to the 
fact that lack of travelling facilities has prevented 
many members from attending. I often wonder 
what the working classes would think if the pro- 
fessional classes went on strike in order to get their 
many grievances rectified.”’ 
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The Secretary then read his report :— 


ANNUAL Report, 1920—1921. 
‘Mr. President and Gentlemen.—The Council 


is very pleased to announce that our first year has 
been an exceptionally successful one from every 
standpoint, no less than ninety-nine members 
having been elected. One has resigned, Mr. V. 
Pride Jones, having left the district ; this is a loss 
to the Association, as Mr. Jones was a very keen 
member and was also.a member of the Council. 

“We deeply regret to say that three of our 
members have passed to the Great Beyond in 
Mr. E. J. Bath, Mr. J. Temple, and Mr. F. Bazley ; 
this is indeed a sad loss to our Association, as they 
were all men that any society would be proud to 
have as members. Our actual membership now 
is 95. 

“At our first meeting in April, 1920, Mr. W. M. 
Scott was unanimously elected President, and his 
excellent address gave us much room for thought. 

“Four ordinary meetings, with an average 
attendance of 35, and three Council meetings have 
been held. 

“Professor Brayley Reynolds gave surgical 
demonstrations of ‘ Poll-evil and Quittor,’ and 
Mr. A. 8. Adams read a paper on ‘ The common 
bovine gastric ailments that interfere with milk 
production.’ We tender these gentlemen our best 
thanks. 

‘ Interesting cases were brought forward by Mr. 
A. 8S. Adams, Mr. J. C. Coleman and Mr. R. Hall ; 
these gentlemen we also thank. 

“Considerable work was done at the Council 
meetings. 

“The resolution which was 
Societies re ‘Teachers as Examiners’ most 
carefully considered by your Council, and it, un- 
doubtedly, brought an important matter prom- 
inently before the profession and caused much 
discussion which otherwise would not have taken 
place; this must be to the advantage of the 
profession. 

‘* A Council meeting was called to consider ‘ The 
Dangerous Drugs Act.’ and a letter was sent to the 
Home Secretary strongly protesting against the 
pernicious clauses in the same that interfered with 
the use of an important series of drugs by veterinary 
surgeons. This letter appeared in the Times. 

‘ It is essential that all ordinary meetings should 
be made so attractive that members will feel that 
they must attend, and we trust that members will 
make suggestions to this end, so that we may hope 
for larger attendances in the future than during 
the past year. 

‘Qur annual meeting and dinner, which gave 
every promise of being a splendid success, had to 
be postponed and dinner cancelled owing to the 
industrial conditions. 

“We are greatly encouraged by the way we are 
supported at our meetings by members from con- 
siderable distances, many of them very busy men ; 
their interest and help is much appreciated. 


sent to all the 


was 
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“The balance sheet shows receipts for the year, 
£119 16s., this includes one life member (Mr. 
Adams) ; the expenses were £47 Os. 4d., leaving « 
balance of £72 15s. 8d., which we think is very 
good. 

“In conclusion, the Council begs to thank the 
many members who have done so much to make 
the Association the success it has proved to be, 
and trust they will still continue those efforts in 
the future ; also that those, and they are many, 
who have not yet attended a meeting will endeavour 
to do so during the coming year.”’ 

As regards the balance sheet, the treasurer 
remarked that several items of expenditure (owing 
to the Association being newly formed) would not 
occur again for some time, but in an Association 
such as their own, which covered a very large area, 
and every communication having to be carried on 
through the post, the postal rates being so high, this 
was, and must remain, a big item of expenditure. 

Regarding the joint invitation to the National 
to hold their 1922 meeting in the West of Engiand 
by the Royal Counties V.M.A., Southern Counties 
V.S., Western Counties V.M.A., and Mid-West and 
South Wales V.A., letters were read offering the 
support of the Southern Counties and Western 
Counties, and it was hoped to hear from the Royal 
Counties very soon (their last meeting being post- 
poned owing to the industrial crisis). 

Various centres to hold the meeting were dis- 
cussed, and it was proposed by Major Seldon, 
seconded by Mr. Porch, that it be suggested to the 
National that their 1922 meeting be held at Bath, 
this city being very centrally situated, and being 
a winter resort there would be ample hotel accom- 
modation during the summer. The city itself was 
always worth a visit to see the baths and Roman 
remains. This was agreed to. 

A letter was read from the Royal Veterinary 
College Students’ Union, asking the Association's 
support in assisting students who desire to see 
practice during the vacations by sending the names 
of any members who would be willing to receive 
them: a register of such students is kept wherein 
is recorded their names, experience and require- 
ments. The matter had the entire support of the 
members present, especially under the present 
conditions, when so many young men come direct 
to the College from the army, without any means 
of knowing the profession from the practitioner’s 
standpoint, and if they had any real vocation for 
the life which they would be called upon to lead. 
It was decided to write and intimate that the 
Union had the support of the Association, and that 
names will be furnished in due course. 

The secretary promised to remind the members 
of this matter at a future meeting. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

President.—The president’s year of office having 
terminated, he vacated the chair, which was then 
taken by Mr. A. S. Apams, who, on behalf of the 
Association, most heartily thanked Mr. Scott for all 
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he had done to further its interests ; he had spared 
neither time nor energy to make it a success. 
Whoever followed Mr. Scott as chairman would 
find it no easy task, as much and varied work would 
be waiting, and much of the Association’s success 
depended upon how it was done. 

Mr. S. CopRING@TON, in proposing the re-election 
of Mr. W. M. Scott for another year, said that he 
possessed all the attributes that went to make the 
ideal chairman, and only those who attended the 
Council meetings could fully realise the amount of 
useful work he had done, the abundance of tact. 
sound judgment and ripe experience he had brought 
to bear upon the many and varied subjects that 
had to be discussed. 

Mr. Hinpie seconded the re-election of Mr. 
Scott, as he felt convinced that it would be to the 
Association’s benefit to have him at their head for 
another year. 

Mr. Scorr again taking the chair, remarked he 
greatly appreciated the honour they had conferred 
upon him. Although he did not approve of any 
office being held too long by any one man, he would, 
if it was their wish, continue in office for another 
year. Speaking personally, during his year of 
office he had cemented old friendships and created, 
he trusted, very many new ones, and his year of 
office would always be one of happy recollecticns. 

Secretary and Treasurer.—Mr. Porcu proposed the 
re-election of Mr. Aveston as secretary and treasurer, 
as he had worked in a most whole-hearted manner 
for the success of the Association. 

The PRESIDENT, in seconding, paid high tribute 
to Mr. Aveston’s many good qualities, and added. 
“in Mr. Aveston we‘have the mainstay of the 
Association. No one has any conception of the 
amount of work entailed in the secretarial duties 
of an Association of this kind, fer it must be 
remembered that a year ago this Association did 
not exist, and it had to be developed from the very 
foundation, and the machinery brought together, 
which involved much labour and correspondence : 
all this Mr. Aveston carried through with great 
enthusiasm and ability, and the prosperous condition 
of this, the youngest, Association speaks volumes 
in itself. He also thanked Mrs. Aveston, as he 
had received many letters in connection with the 
Association from her.”’ , 

Mr. AvEstTon, in returning thanks for the many 
kind things said about him, remarked that all he 
had done was amply compensated for by the success 
‘f the Association, and the never-failing kindnesses 
he had received from the members. He was never 
so happy as when amongst the members of the 
Association, and he was assured that if every 
member did his share, the Association would be a 
pillar of strength to the profession in general and 
itself in particular. He also thanked the President 
for his kind remarks about his wife, but he had to 
admit that without her assistance the work of the 
Association would, at times, have been much in 
arrears, 
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Vice- Presidents.—Mr. Watson, Mr. E. Sayer. 
Mr. W. D. Rees and Mr. 8. Codrington were elected 
for the ensuing year. 

Council.—The Council elected for the ensuing 
year were: Mr. G. Henson, Mr. A. 8. Adams, 
Mr. J. C. Perry, Mr. C. E. Perry, Mr. R. Porch, 
Major D. M. Storrar, Mr. O. M. McDowell, Mr. 8. 
Codrington, Mr. W. D. Rees, Mr. Veitch, Mr. 
Cade, Mr. Baxter, and Mr. Watson. ; 

Mr. W. D. Rees was elected to represent the 
Association in the Council of the National, in place 
of our late member, Mr. J. ‘Temple. 

New members.—Mr. T. J. Lewis (Caerphilly) and 
Major P. 8. Morgan, M.B.E. (Ross-on-Wye) were 
elected members of the Association. 

Hon. members.—The PRESIDENT, in proposing 
the elections of new hon. members, said the 
Association, by reason of rule 22, was empowered 


he hed 


to elect as honorary members men who _ were 
distinguished in medicine, science and art. It was 


his pleasing duty to bring before the members the 
names of three very distinguished men. In pro- 
posing the Right Hon. Sir Clifford Thomas Allbutt, 
one of His Majesty’s Privy Councillors and Regius 
Professor of Medicine, Cambridge University, Mr. 
Scott said he was the doyen of the medical profession. 
His system of medicine was known all the world 
over, and was found in the libraries of all up to 
date medical men and many veterinary surgeons. 
‘* Sir Clifford,” said the President, “ has for years 
been endeavouring to bring about a closer working 
of what he calls the two great branches of medicine, 
human and comparative, for he sees in that direction 
true progress lies. Would that more men of the 
two callings followed his example. Further, he 
is obsessed with the desire of seeing the veterinary 
profession taking an exalted stand among. the 
learned callings. I believe this Association had 
the distinction of being the first to receive Sir 
Clifford’s name on the hon. members’ list. 

Sir Isambard Owen, D.C.L., M.D., is, as you are 
aware, Vice-Chancellor of the great University of 
this city, and is the recognised leading academician 
of the West, and I am suft that Bristol being the 
home of this Association we may all be justly proud 
of welcoming Sir Isambard as an honorary member. 

Dr. W. G. Savage holds the important post of 
Medical Officer for the county of Somerset, and his 
flights into the realms of comparative pathology 
have been both numerous and profitable. He was 
well known to many of us particularly by his 
addresses at our Association meetings, and | 
venture to hope he will before long address our 
Asscciation on the unity of the two callings.”’ 

Major Henson read a paper on “ Clinical and 
other experiences during the War.” Major 
Selden opened the discussion, which was sustained 
by other members. 

Tea was provided by the Bristol members, who 
were heartily thanked by the President. 

The next meeting will be held at Bridgwater. 

J. J. Aveston, Hon. Sec. 

Bath. 
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Notes and News. 


WELCOMING THE LORD LIEUTENANT. 

There was a large gathering of Belfast citizens in 
the City Hall on June 9th, when the Lord Lieu- 
tenant (Viscount FitzAlan) was presented with 
twenty-three addresses of welcome by representa- 
tives of various religious bodies, of the public 
services. of local authorities, of educational institu- 
tions, and of social, charitable, and philanthropic 
organisations. 

The deputations numbered amongst them that 
of the North of Ireland Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, which comprised the following members :— 
Mr. J. Ewing Johnston, M.B.E., M.R.C.V.S. ; Mr. 
F. W. Emery, F.R.C.V.8.; Mr. J. J. Ross, 
M.R.C.V.S.; Mr. John M’Lean. M R.C.V.S. ; Mr. 
Howard M’Connell, M.R.C.V.S. : and Mr. Thomas 
P. M’Guinness, B.A., M.R.C.V.S. 

The aide-de-camp announced the deputations, 
and the private secretary presented the leading 
member, who handed the address to his Excellency 
and then introduced those who accompanied him. 
The Viceroy cordially shook hands with the 
members of the deputation as they passed in front 
of the dais. 

His Excellency, 
made a general reply to the addresses 
clusion of the ceremony. 


who was very cordially received, 
at the con- 


Election of Council. 


To the Fellows and Members of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

I respectfully tender my sincere thanks to the 697 
members who so generously recorded their votes in my 
favour at the recent election of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

It will be my earnest endeavour in the future, as in the 
past, to merit a continuance of the confidence reposed in 
me.—JosEPH H. CARTER. 

Henley-on-Thames, June, 1921. 





To the Electors of the € bennett. R.C. V.S. 

Dear sirs,—I desire to return my sincere thanks es those 
electors who voted for me at the recent election of the 
Council, R.C.V.S.—Yours faithfully, W. S. Kina. 

264 Burdett Road, Limehouse, E.14, June 18th, 92. 


Errata. 

In the subscription list in connection with the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College War Memorial, published in the 
issue of June 11th, the total amount was erroneously stated 
to be £644. The sum should have read £344. 


In Mr. Bryden’s clinical report, “ Disinsertion of the 
Ligamenta Teres in Cows,” the first line of the last para- 
graph, reading, ** There was no bisection of the femurs,” 
etc., should read, ‘* There was no /uxation of the femurs,”’ 
ete. 


Locat AUTHORITY “ CO-OPERATION”’ IN HORSE 
TRAFFIC REGULATION. 

The Diseases of Animals Act, 1910, as amended 

by the Exportation of Horses Act, 1914, prohibits 

the shipment of any horse, ass or-mule from any 
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port in Great Britain to the continent of Europe 
unless the animal has been examined immediately 
before shipment by a _ veterinary inspector 
appointed by the Ministry and certified by him 
to be capable of being conveyed and disembarked 
without cruelty, and also to be capable of being 
worked without suffering on arrival at its destin- 
ation on the continent. Provision has been made 
by the Ministry for the veterinary inspection of 
horses shipped under the above-mentioned Acts 
at the ports of London, Harwich, Hull, Goole, 
Folkestone, Southampton, Leith, Grimsby and 
Newhaven. 

As it is of great importance that any illegal 
traffic in worn-out horses should on humanitarian 
grounds be prevented, the Ministry has asked 
Local Authorities of seaboard districts to co- 
operate with the officers of Customs and Excise 
at the pcrts, with a view to prevent shipments of 
such horses contrary to the Acts, and the Board 
of Customs and Excise have agreed to assist by 
instructing their officers to notify to the Ministry 
and also to Local Authorities any case in which 
it appears to them that the Acts are being con- 
travened. This will enable action to be taken 
by the Local Authorities, either to prevent illegal 
shipments taking place, or to take legal proceedings 
against those found guilty of an infringement of 
the Acts. 

The Ministry has further called the attention of 
all Local Authorities to the provisions of Articles 
3, 4, 8 and 9 of the Horses (Importation and 
Transit) Order of 1913, which prohibit the carriage 
by water or by railway of any horse, ass or mule 
which, owing to infirmity, illness, injury, fatigue 
or any other cause, cannot be carried without 
unnecessary suffering during the intended transit. 


THE SoutH AMERICAN EMBARGO. 


In a letter acknowledging the representation 
by Scottish Shorthorn breeders regarding the 
South American embargo upon cattle from this 
country, Sir Arthur Boscawen, Minister of Agri- 
culture, writes to say that as the result of repre- 
sentations made to them on_ the _ subject, 
representatives of the Argentine and other South 
American Governments have had a conference on 
the matter. These representatives would report 
to their respective Governments, and at the time 
of writing the Ministry of Agriculture had not 
heard officially the decisions arrived at. It will 
be recalled that the Scottish Shorthorn breeders 
were in a position to guarantee that cattle would 
be shipped direct from Scotland to Buenos Aires 
without touching at any other South American 
port, thus meeting the Argentine Government’s 
principal reason for imposing the embargo. What 
the Uruguayan Government called for was an 
assurance that cattle plague did not exist and had 
not existed in the United Kingdom for a certain 
specified brief period. The assurance was given 
them that this disease had not existed in the 
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United Kingdom for over forty years. In al 
these circumstances it was urged that the embargo 
should be withdrawn immediately. 

The Future of Stock Farming. 

At the present time the outlook for sheep farming 
in Britain looks rather black. In some districts 
the number of sheep kept continues to decline, 
and that is attributed to labour troubles. A large 
flock requires many turnips, which again require 
much cultivation at a busy time of the year, and 
the cost frightens the farmer, who suffers land to 
fall down to grass rather than incur it. Many a 
field which was ploughed up during the war has 
since gone out of cultivation, and is now in a very 
bad state. To restore this to fertility would cost 
more than the land would be worth, in view of 
falling markets and high wages, or at any rate, 
such is the opinion of many a farmer ; he 
abandons sheep farming, which is the key of 
agricultural prosperity. The prospect is gloomy 
enough, and unless there is a change there seems 
nothing ahead but gradual decay. The only hope 
lies in an improvement of feeling between employer 
and employed, which, as far as can be seen, can 
only come by a determination on the part of the 
latter to give a gocd day’s work for as much pay 
as a farmer can afford. Turning to cattle, there 
is every hope that we have touched bottom. 
There is no doubt a revival of calf rearing is a good 
and welcome sign, but it is an indication of a growth 
of pastoral rather than arable farming, hardly 
conducive to general agricultural prosperity. I 
cannot believe that the present deplorable state of 
the country is a permanent one. Even the coal 
stoppage may, in the end, prove a blessing in 
disguise, by convincing workers of every class that 
antagonism is a mistake and full of danger to all. 
The old country has weathered many a storm 
before, and this one will pass away in time, and 
peace and goodwill resume its sway.—A. T. M., 
in the Live Stock Journal. 

NEw Type OF SHORTHORN. 

The success of Mr. J. H. Toppin, Musgrave Hall, 
Skelton, at the Penrith and other Shorthorn shows 
and sales calls attention to the new and improved 
Cruickshank-Booth cattle, which he is evolving 
by a blending of the modern fashionable Scotch 
strains with the old English blood, in which this 
herd is one of the richest in the kingdom. 

The herd, which was founded in 1824 by the 
grandfather of the present squire, is composed 
mainly of the Booth families, and the present 
owner has pursued a bold policy of systematically 
top crossing with the Scotch blood of to-day. 
The happy result is the production of a Cruickshank- 
Booth Shorthorn with the Cruickshank depth and 
width and wealth of flesh, added to the size and 
scale, length and grandeur of the old Booth tribes. 
This crossing is all for the good of the breed. It 
will give the vigour and robust constitution that 
follows an out-cross. 


sO 
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It is interesting to note history repeating itself. 
Thomas Booth, the founder of the dynasty, bought 
the best cattle offered in Darlington market and 
then ‘ Collingized ’’ them with bulls bought from 
the two famous brothers who created the modern 
Shorthorn. Now, 140 years later, Mr. J. H. 
Toppin is following exactly the same policy and 
“ Cruickshankizing > the old Booth families.— 
Times. 


Cattle Breeding on a Big Scale. 


Whilst the Australian cattle-breeder with a herd 
of 20,000 head employs a manager, book-keeper, 
and probably half-a-dezen boundary riders and 
rouseabouts, an African cattle run with that 
number would have fifteen white men and 200 
black fellows. The Australian would write off 
10 per cent. for annual loss, the South African 4 
per cent. The Australian calving would probably 
be recorded at 55 per cent. in a good year and 30 
per cent. in a bad one, or an average of 424 per 
cent. The African would get a calving average 
of about 75 per cent. The handling of his cattle 
would cost him much more, but this disability is 
not altogether disadvantageous. It enforces the 
necessity of stock improvement. He is quickly 
learning that it costs as much to provide grass 
for 100 bad cattle as for an equal number of good 
ones, so he is out for improvement. In the 
northern territories an Australian rarely sees his 
cattle for five months during the “ wet,” and on 
most stations a muster is an event. 

On a well-run African cattle station every beast 
is put through an arsenical dip generally once a 
week, at least once a fortnight. Each 5,000 head 
have two white men and from twenty to forty 
blacks to handle them. The death of every beast 
is reported, a blood smear taken, and a_ post- 
mortem made and sent to the headquarters station, 
where the smear is examined microscopically and 
the post-mortem recorded. Once a week the 
20,000 or 30,000 are counted at the dip and every 
calf is tallied. A sick beast is immediately noted 
and passed into hospital, and the intimacy between 
the cattle man, whether white or black, and the 
herds is complete.— Live Stock Journal. 


The Incidence of Disease. 


The veterinary report submitted to the recent 
meeting of council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England suggests food for thought, says 
the Scottish Farmer. “Anthrax is still relatively 
more common in Scotland than in England. 
During the four weeks under review, that is, in 
May, there were reported and confirmed 39 out- 
breaks with 45 animals attacked. Of these 39 
outbreaks, 15 were in England and Wales, and the 
remaining 24 in Scotland. Why should this be ? 
In respect of sheep scab, Scotland also has a bad 
pre-eminence. The number of reported outbreaks 
was 21, an increase of seven on the figure for the 
same period of 1920. Ten of these outbreaks 
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were in England, one was in Wales, and ten were 
in Scotland. Of these ten, Inverness had no fewer 
than eight ; Argyll and Haddington had one each. 
On the year, so far, 1921 shows a total of 372, as 
compared with 281 at the same date in 1920. 
Parasitic mange and swine fever are both much 
more common in England than in Scotland, and 
during the four weeks there were two reported 
outbreaks of glanders in England, as well as two 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease in Yorkshire, 
W. Riding. Since then the situation in respect 
of this disease has not improved. The outbreak 
in Derbyshire has been followed by another near 
to Daventry, in Northampton. These are all 
traced to one source, and the dealer who exposed 
an affected animal in a public market is known, 
but cannot be found. There is laxity somew here.” 


“Grass Sickness ’’ Investigation. 


At a recent meeting of the Highland Agricultural 
Society, Sir D. Wilson, Bart.. of Carbeth, convener 
of the Science Committee, reported that the in- 
vestigation into the disease known as “ grass 
sickness *’ in horses was being continued during 
the current year. Arrangements had been made 
whereby a whole-time investigator was engaged 
on the work, under the direction of Dr. Tocher. 
The expenses for the year, which were estimated 
at £1,000, would be borne, as regards one half, by 
this society, the Perthshire Agricultural Society, 
Angus Agricultural Society, the Morayshire 
Farmer Club, and, as regards the other half, by the 
Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 


Cattle Food Requirements. 
the 


is 


Experiments which have been made by 
Academie d’Agriculture of France have, it 
claimed, demonstrated that the German feeding 
ration tables (Wolff and Kellner’s are more 
especially mentioned) are by no means trustworthy 
guides for the stock owner. The experiments 
show that animals, when they have made some 
little growth, only consume three-fifths of the 
rations fixed by these German rules as required to 
make a certain growth of progress. In the earlier 
stages of growth the error is smaller, but. still 
appreciable. Without going into the figures, it 
may be said that they indicate that the theoretical 
German rules exceed the actual requirements by 
25 per cent. At any rate, the maintenance of 
growth at the standard fixed by the German tables 
was obtained in these experiments with, roundly, 
rations containing 25 per cent. less dry matter than 
in the German rations. 

The reason, as indicated by these experiments, 
opens up questions which have not as yet been 
much investigated. This is that ‘*‘ all foods do not 
behave in the same way during digestion. Some, 
of which the volume is considerable compared with 
their low feeding value, such as skim-milk and 
roots, do not stay in the stomach long, because the 
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organism soon gets rid of the water with which 
they are saturated. Cakes, meals and other con- 
centrates take up little space in the digestive tract. 
The excreta they produce do not weigh more than 
the feeding principles they yield to the organism. 
The opposite is the case with ligneous fodders. 
Hay remains a long time in the stomach. It 
attracts there an enormous quantity of water, the 
importance of which it appears impossible to 
appreciate, because a large part of such water is 
dispersed when the material being digested passes 
into the intestines.” 

The conclusions drawn are that only when we 
‘an add to the knowledge of food composition a 
knowledge of the way in which foods behave in the 
course of digestion will it be possible to make up a 
food in which the proportion of bulky fodders will 
exactly meet the requirements of intensive rearing. 
If this proportion be too high, it will impede growth; 
if it is kept lower than necessary, there will be 
waste of concentrated foods and a serious loss to 
the breeder.— Live Stock Journal. 


Facts for Milk Producers. 


Further stimulus to the rapidly growing move- 
ment to obtain higher milk yields is furnished by 
the remarkable coincidence that within a recent 
week Britain’s record daily milk yield has twice 
been exceeded by a quarter of a pound. The 
previous record for twenty-four hours’ yield was 
held by Mr. G. T. Eaton’s British Friesian cow 
Kirkhill Flo 3rd, that gave 107} 1b. of milk ; but 
Mr. F. W. D. Robinson’s cow Beccles Cynthia and 
Mr. KE. Furness’s cow Hedges (Imported) Froukje 
3rd have both beaten this record, and, oddly 
enough, the yield in each case was 107} lb. in the 
twenty-four hours. It will be recalled that 
Hedges (Imported) Froukje 3rd is not only the 
dam of the £10,000 bull Hedges Second Series, 
but she herself created a British record by yielding 
5,594 gallons of milk before her seventh birthday. 

— Farmers’ Gazette. 
Stk Stewart STocKMAN ON Risk oF DISEASE 

Sir Stewart Stockman, Director of Veterinary 
Research at the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
giving evidence before the Royal Commission on the 
importation of store cattle, referred to the extensive 
nature of animal diseases prevailing in Continental 
countries, and remarked that that would be the 
sort of thing to which we would lay ourselves 
open if we admitted oversea cattle, although the 
risk could be slightly diminished by a process of 
differentiation and quarantine. 

Asked by the Chairman, Lord Finlay, what he 
had to say about the admission of Canadian stores, 
the witness said he had examined the records and 
considered that the department in charge of con- 
tagious disease in Canada was good, and that 
country was, in a general way, as free from disease 
as ourselves, but he could not say there was no risk 
in importing cattle from Canada without quarantine 
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or differentiation. If Canadian cattle were ad- 
mitted, there should be a month’s quarantine at 
the ports in this country. 

In reply to Mr. Aspinall, the witness said the 
longest period of quarantine would be three months 
for pleuro-pneumonia. Foot-and-mouth disease 
could be spread by animals eight months after they 
had recovered. It was a fact that there was no 
quarantine for hay and fodder coming from 
Canada. 


Foot-aAND-MoutH DiIsEaAsE EXPERIMENTATION. 

Some interesting experiments have been made 
by M. Rousseau, director of the Rheims Abattoirs, 
which permit the hope that the secret of preventing 
the spread of foot-and-mouth disease has been 
found. The Society of Veterinary Medicine is so 
much interested in what has been done that it has 
decided to verify the experiments. Availing him- 
self of the results of the researches of Professor 
Vallé, of Alfort, who has for a long time applied 
himself to the study of the disease, M. Rousseau 
claims to have rendered animals immune from the 
malady by injecting into their veins the blood of 
beasts suffering from it. These animals had 
shown no symptoms of foot-and-mouth disease, and 
eight days after the injections the saliva of suffering 
beasts was placed on their lips and tongues without 
result. The animals so treated were led to the 
quays on which cattle which come from Vilette are 
disembarked, and to the yards of the abattoir, and 
they remained healthy for eight months after the 
injections. If the first series of experiments to be 
conducted by the Society of Veterinary Medicine 
are satisfactory, M. Rousseau will subject all the 
animals in the meadows to treatment, and a week 
later a beast which is manifestly suffering from 
the disease will be placed among them. ‘This will 
be a conclusive test.—Daily Telegraph. 


The Tremar Arab stud has sustained a severe loss. On 
a recent Friday the groom left all safe when he went home. 
Two hours afterwards the owner, on paying her usual 
evening visit to the paddocks, found Mouarrafa, a fine 
filly by Ibn Yashmak, standing on three legs, the off fore 
cannon bone so hopelessly smashed that Mr. John Blight, 
veterinary surgeon, pronounced it too hopeless to attempt 
treatment. The filly was destroyed where she stood. 
The accident, so far, cannot be accounted for. Fortunately 
for the breed, Malaka, the dam of Mouarrafa, is rearing a 
very smart chestnut colt by Rustim. 


The Clydesdale is the draught horse for Australia. This 
was the only draught breed represented at Sydney Royal 
Show last March. Scotland’s Viceroy scored a noted 
success. 





_ At West Charleton, two dogs worried a South Devon flock 
into the corner of a field, where eight sheep and twenty- 
five lambs were found dead. 





RockinG Horses FoR TERRITORIALS. 


The East Riding Territorial Force Association at a 
meeting at Hull discussed a letter from the War Office 
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asking if the association would purchase rocking horses 
for teaching Territorials elementary horsemanship. It 
was intimated that the War Office had arranged for the 
supply of rocking horses at £55 each. 

One member objected that the figure quoted was the 
price of a live horse, and another expressed the opinion 
that Territorial soldiers would not mount them. The 
commanding officer of the Royal Artillery, Northern 
Division, wrote that dummy horses had passed beyond 
the stage of ridicule and were of the greatest use. Terri- 
torial artillerymen had been weak in horsemanship in the 
past and the men’s concern to keeping their seat on their 
horses had not allowed them to give undivided attention 
to their duties. 

The association, however, decided not to purchase any 
of the dummy horses. 








Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editors should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue , 


Cruelty and Unqualified Practitioners.* 


Sir,—In last week’s Spectator the editor was good 
enough to publish a letter from me under the heading of 
‘** Cruelty to Animals,” and I would be glad if you would 
give it space in your columns with the object of inducing 
other qualified practitioners to record their observations 
in the lay press, so that the British public may become 
conversant with what really goes on behind the scenes in 
maltreatment of animals. These quacks, or charlatans, 
call themselves unqualified practitioners, and if, as I 
presume, such a title means they are unqualified to carry 
out the duties they allege themselves capable of per- 
forming, then indeed their very title condemns them 
as humbugs. Nevertheless these men find support 
amongst some of our legislators, while Lord Willioughby 
de Broke, in discussing Veterinary Science in the Times 
the other day, even appeared to approve of them. It 
rests with ourselves to educate the public, and if we fail 
to utilise our opportunities until we become overrun with 
quackery, the fault will be ours. We, as a profession, 
have a strong plea and a sane public to deal with. Let 
us make the best use of both.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
W. M. Scorr. 

Friarn House, Bridgwater, June 14th, 1921. 

(* Mr. Scott’s letter to the Spectator appears elsewhere 
in this issue.—ED.) 








Army Veterinary Service. 


LONDON GAZETTE—WAR OFFICE—REGULAR' FORCES. 


June 14th.—Temp. Capt. (now Capt.) J. Robertson, to 
be acting Major whilst holding the _ appointment of 
D.A.D.V.S. (from June 18th to July 17th, 1919). 

June 16th.—Major-General Sir J. Moore, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., F.R.C.V.S., placed on retired pay (May 26th). 

Lieut.-Col. H. T. Sawyer, D.S.O., to be Col. (May 24th) ; 
Major D. Bolton to be Lieut.Col. (May 24th); Capt. F. 
Hogg relinquishes the acting rank of Major on ceasing 
to hold the appointment of D.A.D.V.S. (April 11th). 


TERRITORIAL FORCE. 
June 14th.—Capt. J. Bradley (late R.A.V.C.) to be Capt., 
with precedence as from September 7th, 1915 (May 30th). 


Capt. F. Richardson (late R.A.V.C.) to be Capt., with 
precedence as from April Ist, 1916 (May 3Ist). 


June 17th.—Capt. M. C. Hunt is appointed to command 
a Veterinary Hospital (June 18th). 





———E - 


Indian and Soudanese Service Honours. 

The King has given orders for the following appointments 
amongst others, to the Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire, in recognition of gallant conduct or valuable 
services in the performance of military duties. 


OPERATIONS WITHIN THE INDIAN Empire (OR IN 
TERRITORIES ADJACEN'T THERETO). 
To be dated October 14th, 1920. 


O.B.E. (MILITARY DIVISION). 
L. E. Pritchard, R.A.V.C. 
OPERATIONS AGAINST THE GARJAK NUERS, 
To be dated January 27th, 1921. 
O.B.E. (MILITARY DIVISION). 
M. Soutar, R.A.V.C., attached Egyptian 


Capt. 
SUDAN. 


Capt. J. J. 
Army. 


MENTIONS IN DISPATCHES. 


INDIAN EMPIRE (OR 
THERETO). 


1920. 


THE 
ADJACENT 
during the period May, 1919, to April, 

dated October 14th, 1920: 
L. E. Pritchard, R.A.V.C. 


OPERATIONS GARJAK 


OPERATIONS WITHIN 

IN TERRITORIES 
To be 
Capt. 


AGAINST THE NUERS, SUDAN. 


To be dated January 27th, 1921: 
Capt. J. J. M. Soutar, R.A.V.C., attached Egyptian 


Army. 
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VETERINARY DEPARTMENT OFrFriIces LOCATION. 

[t is notified for information that on and afterWednesday, 
the 22nd June, 1921, the Offices of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment, War Office, will located in 

Imperial House, 
Tothill Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 

(Telephone Victoria 8540.) 

All correspondence for this Department posted on and 
after the 21st June, 1921, should be addressed accordingly. 

A.V.D., War Office, 16 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

l6th June, 1921. 


be 








Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
OBITUARY. 


| GREGORY, DONALD, Potterspury, Stoney Stratford, Bucks. 


March 3lst, 1880. 


London, Died May, 


Graduated 
1921. 
WHITTAM, 
Graduated London, 
June 8th, 1921. 

Watt, F. A., 272 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W.2. 
Graduated Edinburgh, April 25th, 1865. Died April 
18th, 1921. Aged 76 years. (Mr. Wail was knocked 
down by a cyclist in New York and died from concussion 
following the accident.) 


32 Manchester Road, Bury, Lanes. 


December 17th, 1915. Died 


BERTIE, 





Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 


Rabies. Anthrax. 
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(including 
Farcy).* 
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([RELAND. 
Week ended 11th June, 1921... 


41 


53 


~~ 


139 
188 
171 


91 
89 
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627 
1104 

850 | 345 

610 | 213 


2888 8 | 1434 | 2232 | 382 
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213 
240 
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imate only. *Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 


1 “Outbreaks 








1920 
Corresponding Week in 1919 
penitesnshaboustahaeiiitiad a 


Total for 24 weeks, 1921 





1920 
1919 
1918 








Corresponding period in { 


149 
152 
170 


70 
87 
73 

















Nors.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, 13th June, 1921. 








